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a certain day, and then ignominicmsly failed to take the town.
For the rest of his reign, wherever he directed his attacks
he found his stratagems outwitted and his armies defeated by
the acumen of an intrepid Roman.

In his old age he at last began to adopt a more conciliatory
attitude and conceived the idea of having his appointed
successor, Chosroes, adopted by Justin, the new Roman
Emperor, and thereby ensuring some sort of rapprochement.
But the negotiations broke down when the boy was already
on the way to present himself, and about the same time
Kobad died.

Early in his reign Chosroes contrived to make peace with
Rome. At first he endeavoured to stipulate that Dara should
be completely dismantled, but he did not insist when he had
received an assurance that it would never again be used as
headquarters for the General of the East. There followed a
period of undisturbed prosperity, by which Chosroes benefited
to reform the fabric of the Sassanian state. He proved to be
an effective administrator, and the Persian Empire under his
rule attained a degree of cultured dignity unknown since the
time of Artaxerxes. Near Susa a university was founded,
and a Persian school of poetry, philosophy, and rhetoric came
into being. Here also the works of the most eminent Greek
or Indian writers were now translated into the smooth and
elegant idiom of the Sassanians. Not the least of Chosroes*
innovations was the introduction of the game of chess from
India, and its immediate popularization. For the rest he
divided his dominion into four provinces, Assyria, Media,
Persia and Bactriana, each under a Vizier; and at Ctesiphon,
his winter capital, he built, or rather rebuilt on a prodigious
scale, Sapor's magnificent palace, the ruins of whose main
banqueting-hall remain the most familiar ancient landmark
in Iraq, and still bear the name of Tak-i-Kisra, 'the arch of
Chosroes'.

We have seen the beginning of Ctesiphon as a favourite
camping-ground of the Parthian kings during the last centuries
before Christ, on the left bank of the Tigris over against
the Greek city, Seleucia. By the time of the arrival of the
Sassanians it had already begun to take precedence and
recommend itself as an alternative capital. Trajan, we know,
sacked "both cities, Lucius Verus again pillaged, and Zenobia